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I OFTEN  wondered,  as  a youngster, 
what  a skyscraper  was  like.  One  sunny 


afternoon  I found  out.  With  my  older 
brother  Charles  and  some  other  neigh- 
borhood youngsters  I climbed  to  the  top 
of  the  steel  framework  of  the  new  4-story 
YWCA  building  then  being  put  up  in  my 
home  town  of  Muncie.  That  was  our 
nearest  thing  to  a skyscraper. 

Vividly  I remember  climbing  up  lad- 
ders, walking  very  carefully  along  planks 
that  sank  under  my  weight,  and  crawling 
on  my  hands  and  knees  along  steel  gird- 
ers. As  I crawled  I kept  my  left  hand  on 
my  brother's  hip.  That  was  a necessary 
precaution,  because  I was  blind. 

When  we  reached  the  top  we  sat  laugh- 
ing and  swinging  our  feet  from  the 
girder.  Charlie  said,  “Listen,  Mario; 
I’m  going  to  spit.”  It  seemed  an  awfully 
long  time  before  I heard  his  spit  ping 
against  some  sheet  metal  on  the  ground. 
The  boys  saw  me  shiver  in  excitement, 
so  they  began  dropping  marbles  and  bits 
of  metal  for  me  to  hear.  Wowie ! 

Now  that  I think  back  on  that  after- 
noon I believe  that  I was  then  living  life 
just  about  as  fully  as  it  can  be  lived.  I 
was  enjoying  the  thrill  of  adventurous 
exploration  ...  I was  enjoying  the  ex- 
hilarating feeling  that  comes  when  you 
deepen  your  own  sense  of  self-reliance 


VIC  PETERSON 

The  Pieronis:  Anne,  Mario,  “Seeing  Eye ” Uno,  Baby  Rita,  Jane,  Johnny 


Are  you  facing  the  New  Year  with  fear  and  foreboding? 
If  so,  this  article  will  give  you  new  heart.  It  is  a 
father’s  own  story  of  his  family,  in  which  he  and 
his  wife  are  blind  and  the  children  are  normal.  It  tells 
of  the  rich  rewards  they  have  gained  through 
the  magic  of  courage  and  self-reliance 


h Mano  Jieroni 


U JUDGE  OF  THE  CITY  COURT,  MUNCIE,  IND. 


As  told  to  Vance  Packard 


uy  me  1 ci  1 igci a vc/i . 


. . . and  I was  enjoying  the  company  of 
interesting  acquaintances  and  a wonder- 
ful brother  I idolized. 

Sometimes  I think  we  all  tend  to  over- 
look the  rich  world  that  is  within  the 
reach  of  us  in  our  own  everyday  experi- 
ences. For  example,  I now  realize  that 
the  bond  of  comradeship  which  has  ex- 


isted between  my  brother  and  myself 
over  the  years  has,  in  itself,  made  me  a 
rich  man.  Likewise,  my  warm  relations 
with  my  parents,  who  sacrificed  so  much 
for  me,  has  for  36  years  given  me  satis- 
factions money  could  not  buy.  And  the 
greatest  of  all  thrills  in  my  life,  I now 
see,  have  come  ( Continued  on  page  105) 


In  Albany,  Ga.,  a former  organizer  for 
the  CIO  Textile  Workers  Union  sued  the 
union  for  $12,827,  charging  that  the 
union  fired  him  when  he  tried  organizing 
the  other  organizers  into  a union. 

Just  a few  months  after  the  towboat 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  struck  and  dam- 
aged a pier  on  a railroad  bridge  near 
Pekin,  111.,  another  towboat,  the  Harry  S. 
Truman,  struck  the  pier,  finished  the  job 
of  flattening  it. 

The  letters  to  the  editor  in  the  Providence , 
R.l. , Journal  contained  a succinct  note 
from  an  aroused  reader:  “Editor:  I am  so 
damn’  mad  I forgot  what  I was  going  to 
say.” 


A man  in  Rochester,  N.Y.,  who  hoisted 
his  car  onto  a tree  limb  so  he  could  work 
on  the  undercarriage,  was  in  a local  hos- 
pital expected  to  recover  after  he  was 
struck  by  the  car  as  it  fell  out  of  the  tree 
when  the  limb  broke. 

Library  workers  in  Grand  Rapids,  Mich., 
listed  some  of  the  articles  used  by  readers 
for  page  markers  and  returned  with 
books:  a strip  of  raw  bacon,  a salted 
cracker,  a scissors,  a rosary,  playing 
cards,  coins,  receipted  bills,  wedding  in- 
vitations, old  films,  school  notes,  jewelry, 
draft  cards,  and  a $20  bill. 

An  ad  in  the  Faribault , Minn.,  Daily  News 
read:  “Wanted  to  rent — 6-year-old  boy 
desires  4-room  apartment.  Has  no  chil- 
dren or  pets,  just  parents.” 

When  his  power  lawn  mower  slipped  off  a 
curb  and  struck  an  automobile,  a man  in 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  was  charged  with  reck- 
less driving,  leaving  the  scene  of  an  acci- 
dent, and  having  no  driver’s  license. 

In  Oakland,  Calif.,  a cat  sued  a dog  for 
$522.50  damages,  alleging  that  it  was  at- 
tacked by  the  hound  “with  willful  and 
malicious  intent  to  do  bodily  harm.” 

Called  up  for  active  Air  Force  duty  10 
days  before  his  planned  wedding  date,  a 
man  in  Seattle,  Wash.,  moved  the  nuptial 
date  up,  went  on  his  honeymoon,  dis- 
covered that  the  minister  had  written  the 


names  of  the  best  man  and  maid  of  honor 
on  the  wedding  license,  got  that  straight- 
ened out  during  the  honeymoon  trip, 
then  rushed  to  report  to  the  Air  Force, 
where  he  was  informed  that  not  he  but  a 
different  man  with  the  same  name  was 
wanted. 

With  the  record  spoiled,  a man  in  Detroit 
whose  wife  had  had  18  children  at  home, 
then  had  the  19th  in  a hospital,  explained: 
“We  were  out  for  a drive  Sunday  and  she 
began  to  have  labor  pains  just  as  we 
passed  this  hospital.  We  didn’t  have  time 
to  get  her  home.” 

In  Exeter,  Calif.,  a pilot  had  to  pay  a $50 
fine  for  flying  his  small  plane  over  the 
hutches  of  a rare  breed  of  rabbit,  causing 
them  to  become  “emotionally  unstable” 
and  less  eager  to  breed. 

A startled  waitress  in  a Memphis,  Tenn., 
restaurant  reported  that,  as  a tip,  one  of 
her  customers  took  off  and  left  his  shirt 
beside  his  plate — a bright,  red-and-white, 
dotted-swiss  job  it  was,  too. 

After  mulling  it  over,  a judge  in  Provi- 
dence, R.I.,  decreed  that,  until  her 
countersuit  to  her  husband’s  divorce  suit 
could  be  heard,  the  wife  could  have  ex- 
clusive use  of  the  family  cottage,  but  that 
the  husband  could  “return  to  the  above- 
stated  residence  one  day  each  week  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  a bath.” 


A junk  dealer  in  Newark,  N.J.,  who  un- 
hitched his  white  horse  from  the  wagon 
and  set  off  down  the  street  like  Hopalong 
Cassidy,  was  charged  with  being  drunk 
while  on  horseback. 

Determined  to  do  something  about  mo- 
torists who  get  in  the  way  at  fires,  the  fire 
department  at  Jacksonville,  Ark.,  pulled 
a fake  fire  alarm,  squirted  water  at  mo- 
torists who  drove  over  fire  hoses. 

To  make  it  tougher  for  criminals,  the 
Long  Beach,  Calif.,  police  department 
added  two  new  detectives:  Paul  Goforth 
and  Bruce  Ketchum. 

ARTHUR  LANSING 


wringing  her  hands  in  the  courtroom,  a 
nervous  wreck.  She  said,  “Now  I’m  just 
living  out  of  a suitcase.” 

I was  numb  with  shock  that  any  Ameri- 
can family  would  behave  like  that.  A 
local  newspaper  reported  that  I abruptly 
announced  I could  stomach  the  case  no 
longer  and  adjourned  court. 

Ordinarily,  before  I sentence  any  per- 
son I ask  him  or  her,  “ Is  there  anything 
you  want  to  tell  me  about  your  troubles?  ” 
In  three  years  on  the  bench  I’ve  heard  a 
lot  of  disheartening  stories.  To  me  so 
many  of  these  people  seem  twisted  up 
about  what  is  important  and  wonderful 
in  life.  They  grope  for  the  values  that 
glitter  or  are  beyond  their  reach,  and  end 
up  in  front  of  me  on  charges  of  gambling 
or  trying  to  live  beyond  their  means,  or 
drunkenness  or  deceit  or  deserting  their 
families  for  a fancy  blonde. 

Much  of  our  unhappiness  and  rest- 
lessness in  this  world  today,  I am  con- 
vinced, would  end  if  people  gave  a little 
more  thought  to  what  really  is  important 
and  satisfying  and  pleasurable  in  life.  As 
I see  it,  there  are  some  wonderful,  en- 
riching satisfactions  available  in  this 
world  to  us  all  if  we  simply  open  our  eyes 
to  them. 

I think  of  five  in  particular.  These  are 
the  pleasures  and  rewards  that  can  come 
from  your  experiences  with  your  own 
family  ...  the  fun  that  can  come  from 
enjoying  any  new  exploratory  experi- 
ences . . . the  warmth  and  excitement 
that  can  come  just  by  being  with  interest- 
ing people  ...  the  great  satisfaction 
that  can  come  to  us  all  as  we  broaden 
our  area  of  self-reliance  . . . and  the  peace 
of  soul  that  comes  with  trying  to  live  our 
lives  the  way  God  intended  we  should. 
Perhaps  these  are  especially  obvious  to 
me  because  of  the  particular  circum- 
stances in  which  I live,  but  I suspect  we 
can  all  be  enriched  by  such  experiences. 
At  any  rate.  I’d  like  to  show  you  how 
much  they  have  meant  in  my  own  case. 

At  the  time  Jane  and  I married,  we 
were  warned  by  many  people  that  it 
is  folly  for  two  blind  persons  to  marry. 
Who  would  take  care  of  us,  they  asked 
discreetly?  And  what  if,  perchance,  we 
happened  to  have  children?  Who  would 
look  after  them  and  keep  them  from 
starving? 

The  public  seems  to  assume  that  two 
blind  parents  would  be  incapable  of 
raising  a family — at  least,  decently.  A 
few  weeks  ago  Jane  was  taking  our  baby, 
in  the  bus,  to  the  doctor  for  its  regular 
checkup.  Anne  and  Johnny  were  with 
her.  Jane  heard  two  women  nearby  talk- 
ing about  her.  (For  some  reason  people 
assume  that  blind  people  can’t  hear  well, 
either!)  One  woman  said  clearly  to  the 
other,  “Well,  it’s  nice  that  at  least  the 
children  can  see.  . . . How  on  earth 
does  she  manage?” 

Jane  has  raised  all  three  of  our  chil- 
dren by  herself,  right  from  birth.  She 
sterilizes  the  bottles,  feeds  the  baby, 
changes  the  diapers,  and  nurses  the  child 
if  it  becomes  ill.  (Without  sight  you  can 
tell  that  a child  is  becoming  sick  by  the 
change  in  its  behavior  pattern.  It  be- 
comes cranky  or  too  quiet.)  All  three  of 
our  children,  the  doctor  says,  have  been 
remarkably  healthy.  Our  new  baby,  he_ 


says,  is  a picture  of  glowing,  gurgling 
health. 

I don't  suppose  that  our  baby  Rita 
realizes  yet  that  her  parents  are  blind. 
She’s  just  starting  to  see,  herself.  The 
other  two  children  became  well  aware  of 
our  blindness  before  they  were  a year 
old.  In  both  cases  it  happened  gradually. 
They  would  hold  up  something  for  us  to 
see  that  they  were  excited  about.  We 
were  supposed  to  cheer  and  exclaim  our 
approval.  They  soon  found  they  could 
get  our  reaction  only  if  they  placed  the 
object  in  our  hand. 

Later  they  learned  to  describe  what 
they  wanted  to  tell  us  about.  If  it  was  a 
picture  in  a book,  they  would  take  our 
finger  and  move  it  about  the  picture  as 
they  jabbered  excitedly. 

Outsiders  have  noticed  that  both  Anne 
•and  Johnny  have  an  unusual  gift  of  gab 
for  their  ages,  even  when  their  mouths 
are  jammed  with  bubble  gum.  The  expla- 
nation, of  course,  is  that  they  developed 
it  from  years  of  patiently  explaining  and 
describing  things  to  their  parents. 

Sometimes  their  explanations,  while 
precise,  are  amusing.  One  night  when  we 
were  sitting  on  the  porch  1 asked  Anne, 
then  5 years  old,  “What  do  you  see  in 
the  sky  tonight?” 

“There  is  a moon,”  she  answered. 

, “How  does  it  look?” 

“Tonight,”  she  said,  “it  is  all  put  to- 
gether.” 

Anne  learned  to  read  largely  from 
looking  at  bus  signs  and  food  labels 
whenever  she  accompanied  her  mother 
on  shopping  trips.  Now  she  whips 
through  a different  book  every  night, 
and  her  teacher  says  she  is  several  years 
ahead  of  her  age  level  in  reading.  In  sub- 
jects such  as  arithmetic,  however,  where 
our  blindness  has  not  been  a factor,  she 
is  quite  unexceptional. 

One  of  the  hazards  around  our  house 
has  always  been  the  toys  left  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  living-room  floor.  Johnny  now 
tries  to  keep  his  trucks  off  our  main 
thoroughfares  of  traffic.  But  sometimes, 
when  he  has  friends  in  to  play,  they  for- 
get. If  he  sees  Jane  about  to  trip  over  a 
fire  truck  he’ll  pound  the  floor  and  shout 
a warning.  Both  youngsters  make  their 
own  beds  and  are  in  charge  of  policing 
their  own  rooms. 

The  problem  of  dirty  faces  puzzled  us 
for  a while.  Jane's  policy  now  is  to  scrub 
their  faces  after  a meal  and  trust  to  luck 
that  they'll  stay  clean  till  the  next  meal. 
Ordinarily  parents  inspect  children  be- 
fore letting  them  go  out,  but  at  our  house 
our  children  inspect  us.  Johnny  and 
Anne  are  quick  to  tell  me  if  my  shoes 
need  shining,  if  I have  gotten  gravy  spots 
on  my  suit,  or  if  my  hair  is  getting  shaggy. 

Happily,  the  two  youngsters  also  en- 
joy policing  each  other.  Anne  does  it  be- 
cause she  feels  somewhat  responsible  for 
Johnny.  And  he  tells  on  her  to  get  even. 
The  other  night  he  caught  her  sliding  her 
peas  off  her  plate  and  triumphantly 
called  the  matter  to  our  attention.  She 
became  obviously  flustered. 

As  in  most  families  our  children  have 
their  days  when  they  are  unruly,  sassy, 
or  just  plain  ornery.  My  wife  is  a funda- 
mentalist on  discipline  and  keeps  a fly 
swatter  by  the  refrigerator.  When  she 
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dives  for  that  swatter,  even  the  dog  looks 
frightened. 

One  thing  we  have  noticed  is  that  Anne 
goes  through  a transformation  when  she 
is  outside  our  home.  She  may  be  acting 
like  a little  hellion  at  home,  but  the  in- 
stant she  is  outside  in  public  with  her 
mother  or  me  she  is  a model  little  lady 
full  of  considerateness,  and  holds  her 
head  high.  Outside  the  home  she  appar- 
ently considers  us  her  responsibility. 

When  Anne  was  5 she  was  taken  to  a 
special  matinee  of  Walt  Disney’s  movie 
Bambi  by  a woman  who  had  offered  to 
take  several  of  her  kindergarten  play- 
mates. When  the  woman  discovered  that 
Anne  was  unfamiliar  with  the  story  she 
asked,  ‘"Anne,  hasn't  your  father  ever 
read  that  story  to  you?” 

With  great  dignity  and  delicacy  Anne 
replied,  “Well,  you  see  . . . my  father 
has  a Seeing  Eye  dog.” 

The  woman,  who  didn’t  know  I was 
blind,  was  deeply  mortified  by  what  she 
felt  was  a faux  pas.  We  only  learned 
about  the  incident  because  she  was  wor- 
ried about  what  Anne  might  say  and 
called  me  to  explain  what  happened. 
Anne  never  mentioned  it. 

As  far  as  possible  Jane  and  I have  al- 
ways sought  to  run  our  home  in  the 
typical  American  pattern,  because  we 
want  to  be  a part  of  that  pattern  and 
want  our  children  to  have  a normal  en- 
vironment. Even  before  our  children 
started  arriving,  we  had  placed  paintings 
on  our  walls,  and  Jane  was  always  care- 
ful to  see  that  each  room  had  a har- 
monious color  scheme.  (She  went  blind  a 
little  later  than  I did  so  that  she  has  some 
actual  recollection  of  w'hat  purple  and 
tan  and  maroon  really  look  like.  I have 
ideas,  but  they  may  be  wildly  inaccurate.) 

When  1 step  into  our  hall  closet  to  get 
my  coat  at  night  I always  snap  on  the 
closet  light  to  “see.”  That  is  an  auto- 
matic habit  and  I am  not  even  aware  that 
1 do  it.  Probably  it  looks  pretty  silly  to  a 
guest.  It  can  be  explained  only  by  my 
strong  desire  to  behave  just  like  anybody 
else,  a desire  I’ve  had  throughout  life. 

Even  before  we  had  children,  Jane  al- 
ways tried  to  remember  to  snap  on  the 
lights  when  it  started  getting  dark  outside 
and  schooled  herself  in  the  time  darkness 
sets  in  at  different  seasons.  One  night  she 
forgot,  and  we  ate  our  supper  with  the 
house  in  blackness.  We  have  always 
wanted  the  lights  on  so  that  our  friends 
will  know  we  are  home  and  will  drop  in 
to  see  us. 

A source  of  pleasure  for  our  whole 
family  is  our  radio-phonograph.  The 
youngsters  are  developing  our  fondness 
for  symphonies,  and  Jane  and  I enjoy  the 
children's  records.  Also,  to  amuse  our- 
selves at  night,  our  family  plays  rummy 
(with  a marked  deck)  and  Chinese 
checkers.  Jane  enjoys  going  to  the  movies 
with  Anne,  who  keeps  her  posted  on 
scene  changes,  which  is  all  a blind  person 
needs  to  follow  a movie  adequately.  I al- 
ways try  to  go  with  them  if  it  is  a good 
musical.  Otherwise,  1 baby-sit  and  play 
dominoes  with  Johnny. 

Some  of  the  normal  hazards  in  any 
household  are  heightened,  of  course,  in 
ours.  Since  we  can’t  keep  our  eyes  on 
knives  and  scissors,  Jane  and  I have  to 


keep  them  hidden  from  the  younger 
children.  And  when  Johnny  is  given 
crayons  or  paints  or  a pencil  he  must 
turn  them  in  the  minute  he  is  through 
with  them.  The  one  time  we  slipped  up 
on  this  Anne  reported  a couple  days 
later  that  Johnny  had  made  a wavy  line 
halfway  around  the  living-room  walls! 

Every  mother  worries  about  her  chil- 
dren running  off.  With  us,  once  the  child 
is  outside  the  yard,  we  are  helpless.  For 
any  child  most  of  the  fun  is  in  having  a 
grownup  chase  after  him.  One  day,  when 
Jane  and  I were  out  of  town,  Johnny  got 
away  and  his  sitter  chased  him  all  over 
the  neighborhood.  But  we  can't  chase 
him.  All  we  can  do  is  hope,  and  pray. 

When  Johnny  was  18  months  old  he 
ran  out  the  gate,  which  had  become  un- 
latched. Jane  was  about  6 feet  behind 
him  and  he  was  teasing  her  to  chase  him. 
Cars  were  whirling  by.  She  froze  in  her 
tracks.  As  calmly  as  she  could  she  said, 
" If  you  want  to  be  run  over,  go  on,  but 
I’m  going  back.”  With  her  heart  pound- 
ing, she  turned  and  went  back  up  the 
steps  toward  the  door.  Johnny  tagged 
after  her! 

Like  any  parent  probably  does,  Jane 
and  I feel  we  have  achieved  spiritual  im- 
mortality through  our  children.  Nor- 
mally, 1 do  not  allow  myself  to  wish  for 
the  impossible,  but  if  an  Aladdin’s  lamp 
would  permit  me  to  take  one  look  at  any- 
thing 1 chose  in  the  whole  world,  the  one 
thing  1 would  want  to  see  would  be  a 
sight  of  the  faces  of  my  family.  . . . 

Since  my  boyhood  days  with  Charlie, 
I have  never  got  over  my  pleasure  in  ex- 
ploring the  world  about  me.  Every  Sun- 
day afternoon  Johnny,  Anne,  and  I t>7 
to  take  an  excursion,  and  I enjoy  these 
trips  as  much  as  they  do.  Some  days  we 
go  to  the  railroad  yards,  where  we  in- 
spect the  cars  and  watch  the  long  trains 
go  by.  Johnny  and  I count  the  freight 
cars  (1  do  it  by  the  rhythmic  rail  clicks), 
while  Anne  reads  to  us  the  inscriptions 
on  each  car.  Other  days  we  go  to  a fire- 
house or  a milk  station.  And  some  days 
we  have  fun  window-shopping. 

One  of  the  great  pleasures  for  both 
Jane  and  me  has  been  to  explore  strange 
cities,  which  we  often  do  alone.  Coastal 
cities  have  altogether  different  smells  and 
feelings  than  Midwestern  cities.  In  down- 
town Boston,  for  example,  you  not  only 
get  the  tang  of  salt  water,  but  the  odor  of 
the  fish  being  unloaded  at  the  wharfs.  In 
Akron,  Ohio,  the  air  is  drier,  and  scented 
by  rubber.  Walking  down  a street  in  a 
strange  town  on  a warm  day  is  also  ex- 
citing. A blind  person  can  have  fun 
spotting  the  5 & 10  cent  stores,  the 
barbershops,  the  drugstores,  and  the 
butcher  shops  by  their  distinctive  smells. 

Most  Americans,  I guess,  know  the 
joy  of  being  on  the  move,  of  being  able 
to  pick  up  and  go  where  you  please  when 
you  please.  With  us  it  is  a particularly 
great  pleasure  because  of  the  confining 
circumstances  of  our  existence. 

I like  the  opportunity  railroad  cars 
offer  of  being  able  to  walk  up  and  down 
the  aisles  and  going  into  club  cars  to  find 
interesting  people  to  chat  with.  (A  blind 
person  gets  nothing,  of  course,  from  the 
scenery.)  Every  new  person  I meet  is  a 
rewarding  new  experience  that  broadens 


my  knowledge  of  the  world.  And  I must 
get  a lot  of  my  education  through  talking 
with  people. 

One  night  while  I was  walking  my  dog 
in  Grant  Park,  Chicago,  for  example,  I 
got  to  chatting  with  an  honest-to-good- 
ness  old-time  gold  prospector  who  was 
now  retired  and  making  a hobby  of  as- 
tronomy. He  had  his  telescope  set  up  in 
the  park  when  1 met  him.  For  two  fas- 
cinating hours  I learned  about  exploring 
for  gold  and  exploring  the  sky.  1 men- 
tion this  simply  to  show  the  fascinating 
people  any  of  us  can  meet  if  we  show 
more  friendliness  with  persons  we  chance 
to  encounter. 

Jane  and  I not  only  get  a great  deal  of 
satisfaction  out  of  meeting  individual 
people  but  also  in  being  with  crowds. 
Every  year  we  go  (along  with  a sighted 
couple  we  know)  to  a Notre  Dame  foot- 
ball game.  (While  at  Notre  Dame  I never 
missed  a game.)  Going  to  the  game  is  so 
much  more  exciting  than  hearing  it  on 
the  radio,  because  you  get  the  atmos- 
phere and  the  wonderful  feeling  of  surg- 
ing about  in  a crowd.  When  we  get  in  a 
crowd  I confess  1 like  to  do  my  share  of 
pushing. 

W™.  at  home  in  Muncie  I try  to  walk 
at  least  three  miles  a day.  If  the  weather 
is  good  I walk  from  my  office  to  my 
home,  which  is  about  25  city  blocks 
away.  Uno  sees  that  I stay  on  the  side- 
walk, keeps  me  from  hitting  obstacles  or 
puddles,  and  leads  me  across  streets 
safely.  (Dogs  are  color  blind  and  so  are 
guided  by  the  flow  of  traffic  rather  than 
by  traffic  signals.)  Each  day  1 try  to  take 
a different  route,  so  that  Uno  will  not 
fall  into  a set  pattern  that  could  get  us 
into  trouble  in  case  I decided  I wanted 
to  go  some  place  besides  home  at  that 
particular  hour. 

I was  at  first  reluctant  to  get  a dog, 
because,  cherishing  my  growing  self-re- 
liance, I was  afraid  a dog  might  hamper 
my  independence  of  movement.  It  was 
my  fear  that  the  dog  would  become  the 
boss,  but  that  is  not  the  situation  at  all. 
The  human  remains  the  complete  mas- 
ter. He  has  to  know  exactly  where  he 
wants  to  go  and  the  route  he  wants  to 
take.  The  dog  is  simply  the  escort  who 
keeps  you  out  of  trouble  en  route.  If  the 
master  becomes  nervous  or  befuddled, 
the  dog  will  become  nervous  or  befud- 
dled, too.  As  a team,  however,  a blind 
man  and  a dog  can  go  just  about  any- 
where the  master  pleases,  without  diffi- 
culty, if  the  master  has  a clear  picture  of 
the  route. 

When  I first  got  Uno  at  the  Seeing  Eye 
headquarters  at  Morristown,  N.J.,  I 
took  him  to  Newark  and  we  had  a try- 
out on  a 5-cornered  intersection  there 
that  is  supposed  to  be  the  second  busiest 
intersection  in  the  world.  It  sounded  like 
pandemonium,  but  we  traveled  around 
the  intersection  several  times  without  a 
mishap.  It  was  then  I knew  I wanted  Uno. 

At  home  I cultivated  my  self-reliance 
by  such  necessary  chores  as  firing  my 
own  coal  furnace  (until  we  recently 
switched  to  oil).  This  summer  I hope  to 
start  a garden.  I shall  have  an  advantage 
over  my  neighbors  who  garden  because 
I can  do  my  weeding  after  dark! 

Mostly,  however,  at  home  I just  sit  in 
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gaping  admiration  at  the  self-reliance 
Jane  shows  in  running  our  household. 
She  has  a positive  passion  for  it.  The 
only  outside  help  she  will  allow  in  the 
whole  operation  of  household  manage- 
ment is  permitting  a cleaning  woman  to 
come  in  once  a week.  Jane  does  all  her 
own  cooking  and  most  of  her  ironing 
and  washing. 

As  a cook  I think  she  rates  with  the 
best.  Her  potato  salad  won  a special 
commendation  at  a church  supper.  She 
has  a modem  electric  stove  which  has 
special  dials  that  give  her  easy  fingertip 
control.  And  she  gets  her  recipes  from 
Our  Special,  the  women’s  magazine  for 
the  blind  that  prints  recipes  in  Braille. 
But  that  is  about  all  that  is  “special” 
about  her  kitchen.  Mainly,  she  relies  on 
having  a place  for  everything,  so  that  she 
knows  where  it  is.  Also,  we  have  an  auto- 
matic dishwasher,  which  vastly  simpli- 
fies her  work.  And  she  has  found  the 
crank-type  wall  can  opener  a tremendous 
improvement,  to  her,  over  the  old  punch- 
and-wrestle  type  opener  you  work  by 
hand. 

With  Jane,  getting  a meal  is  a matter 
of  considerable  organization.  Thus  it 
used  to  bother  her  very  much  to  have  to 
try  to  get  up  an  impromptu  meal  for  un- 
expected guests,  but  now  she  is  pretty 
good  at  short-order  projects,  thanks  to 
packaged  frozen  foods. 

The  other  day  Jane  surprised  me  by 
demonstrating  that  she  can  tell  just  by 
the  feel  of  a package  of  frozen  food 
whether  it  is  peas,  string  beans,  or 
chicken.  Each  package,  she  says,  has  a 
distinctive  feel  of  bumpiness. 

I mention  all  these  ways  that  Jane  and 
I strive  to  live  like  other  people  because 
we  have  learned  that  self-reliance  is  a 
very  precious  asset  to  acquire  in  life.  Too 
many  people  in  the  world  today,  we  be- 
lieve, are  trying  too  hard  to  achieve  se- 
curity at  the  price  of  their  independence 
and  self-reliance.  They  talk  about  the 
rights  they  are  entitled  to,  and  try  to 
avoid  facing  up  to  their  responsibilities 
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{Continued  from  page  35) 

this  side  of  heaven,  baked  in  huge  loaves 
and  cut  in  thick  slices.  There  was  home- 
churned  butter.  And  schmierkase,  which 
city  folks  call  cottage  cheese,  creamy  and 
fresh.  There  were  pink  pickled  eggs, 
made  by  covering  the  hard-boiled  eggs 
(shelled,  of  course)  with  freshly  cooked 
beets  and  the  beet  water  fortified  with 
one-eighth  its  volume  of  vinegar,  plus 
sugar,  salt,  and  pepper.  And  there  were 
heaping  bowls  of  chowchow,  that  grand 
old  relish  that  Mother  used  to  make 
when  we  were  kids. 

With  this  light  foundation,  we  were 
ready  for  the  steaming  platters  of  ham 
and  beans,  the  specialty  of  Mrs.  Ed  New- 
liri ; ham  and  beans  like  I never  ate  be- 
fore. And  the  pots  of  home-baked  beans 
with  that  special  Pennsylvania  Dutch 
savor.  The  schnitz  un  knepp , traditional 
feast  dish  of  this  bountiful  farmland.  The 


as  citizens  of  the  world.  You  can’t  live 
fully  with  an  attitude  like  that.  It  is  no 
fun,  even  if  you  can  be,  to  be  smothered 
with  kindness.  Jane  and  I know. 

Everyone  has  some  sort  of  handicap 
in  life,  social  or  physical,  and  I believe 
that  is  to  the  good.  It  forces  us  to  strug- 
gle, just  as  the  seed  must  struggle  to  push 
up  sprouts  to  the  sunshine  and  air.  It  is 
not  our  circumstances  in  life  but  the  way 
we  look  at  them  and  react  to  them  that 
determines  whether  we  five  a full  life  or 
not. 

If  you  try  to  give  of  yourself,  instead 
of  spending  most  of  your  energy  de- 
manding your  just  desserts,  you  will 
usually  find  people  gravitating  to  you 
and  accepting  you  in  the  community,  re- 
gardless of  your  particular  circumstances 
in  life.  At  least,  that  has  been  my  obser- 
vation. 

One  honor  that  has  been  bestowed 
upon  me  is  that  I was  elected  president 
of  Muncie’s  Optimist  Club.  (Optimist 
International  has  about  750  civic  clubs 
throughout  America  dedicated  to  pro- 
moting optimism  as  a way  of  life.)  Peo- 
ple keep  thinking  it  strange  that  I,  being 
blind,  should  be  an  optimist. 

Actually,  to  me,  it  seems  quite  logical. 
I like  the  idea  of  optimism  because  it  is 
an  attitude  toward  life  that  makes  sense. 
You  can’t  five  within  yourself  and  be  an 
optimist,  and  most  of  my  life  1 have  tried 
to  avoid  living  within  myself.  The  world 
is  too  exciting  and  rich  in  opportunities 
for  rewarding  experiences. 

As  I see  it,  anyone  who  gets  bored 
with  life  is  not  only  selfish  but  just  plain 
crazy.  I,  myself,  am  looking  forward 
to  the  New  Year  because  there  are  so 
many  things  I want  to  do.  There  are 
so  many  people  1 want  to  know  bet- 
ter, so  many  things  I want  to  learn  to 
do  better — and  so  many  places  I and 
my  family  want  to  explore. 

Probably  you  feel  the  same  way.  I 
hope  so. 

THE  END** 


stuffed  pig  stomach,  cut  in  inch-thick 
slices  big  enough  to  fill  a plate.  And  on 
and  on. 

By  dessert  time,  we  were  singing  the 
Schnitzel  Bunk  song — not  schnitzelbank 
—and  roaring  out,  “Hei  Lie,  Hei  Lo,” 
with  Brodt  Fresser  Schwope  leading  the 
impromptu  chorus,  with  his  knife  in  one 
hand,  his  fork  in  the  other,  and  his 
napkin  tucked  under  his  chin.  And  the 
dessert  started  coming  along — Dutch 
doughnuts,  sugar-coated;  crumb  cake; 
cookies  made  in  two  layers  with  goody 
between.  Montgomery  pie.  Shoo-fly  pie. 
On  and  on  and  on. 

Well,  to  be  honest  with  you,  I couldn't 
keep  track  of  everything.  Just  as  I’d 
begin  drooling  ecstatically  over  one  spe- 
cialty, the  Hon.  Miles  Horst  would  pre- 
sent me  with  a platter  of  something  else. 
Every  time  I stalled  for  time,  somebody 
would  look  hurt,  and  I’d  hear  one  of  the 
attending  ladies  mutter  darkly,  “Look; 
he  don't  like  it  yet.”  And  when  I finally 
bogged  down  completely,  the  Hon. 
Miles  and  the  other  mighty  trenchermen 
on  all  sides  were  still  hard  at  it.  If  you 


SELLS  STORY  AFTER  5 
WEEKS  OF  TRAINING 

“After  the  fifth  story-writing  assign- 
ment, one  of  my  foature  stories  was 
published  in  the  Ft.  Worth  Press.  Then 
Soda  Fountain  Magazine  accoptod  a 
feature.  By  the  twelfth  assignment  I 
had  a short  story  in  the  mall." — 
Cloyco  Carter,  4140  Seventh  St.,  N.W. , 
Washington,  D.C. 

To  People 
who  want  to  write 


but  can’t  get  started 

TYO  YOU  have  that  constant  urge  to  write  but  fear  that  a 
beginner  hasn’t  a chance?  Here  is  what  the  former 
editor  of  Liberty  said: — 

“Thero  is  more  room  for  newcomers  in  writing  than  ever 
before.  Some  of  the  greatest  of  writing  men  and  women 
have  passed  from  the  scene  in  recent  years.  Who  will  take 
their  places?  Fame,  riches  and  the  happiness  of  achieve- 
ment await  the  new  men  and  women  of  power.” 

A Chance  to  Test  Yourself — FREE 

The  Newspaper  Institute  of  America  offers  a free  Writing 
Aptitude  Test.  Its  object  is  to  discover  more  men  nnd 
women  who  can  add  to  their  income  by  fiction  and  article 
writing.  The  Writing  Aptitude  Test  is  a simple  but  expert 
analysis  of  your  latent  ability,  your  powers  of  Imagination, 
logic,  etc.  Those  who  pass  this  test  are  qualified  to  take 
the  famous  N.I.A.  course  based  on  the  practical  New  York 
Copy  Desk  Method  which  teaches  you  to  write  by  writing. 
You  work  at  home,  in  leisure  time,  constantly  guided  by 
experienced  writers.  Soon  you  acquire  the  coveted  “pro- 
fessional” touch.  Then  you’re  ready  to  market  your  stories, 
articles  and  news  items. 

Mail  the  Coupon  Now 

Taking  the  Writing  Aptitude  Test  requires  but  a few  min- 
utes and  costs  nothing.  So  mail  the  coupon  now.  Take  the 
first  step  towards  the  most  enjoyable  and  profitable  occupa- 
tion^— writing  for  publication!  Newspaper  Institute  of 
America.  One  Park  Ave.,  New  York  16,  N.  Y.  (Founded 
1925) 


VETERANS:  Course  approved  for  Veterans’  Training! 

To  take  advantage  of  G.  I.  Bill  of  Rights,  Veterans  must  enroll  within 
the  next  few  months. 


FREE 


Newspaper  Institute  of  America 
1 One  Park  Avenue,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 

I Send  me.  without  cost  or  obligation,  your  Writing 
I Aptitude  Test  and  further  information  about  writing 
| for  profit  as  promised  in  American  Magaziue,  January. 
| Miss  ~ 

■ Mrs. 
a Mr. 


■ Address  

. ( ) Check  here  if  eligible  under  the  G.  I.  Bill  of 

! Bights.  (All  correspondence  confidential.  No 


' salesman  will  call  on  you.)  9-A-781  " 
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He'll  Hanker 
for  Hamburgers  with 


Ask  for  A.  1.  when  dining  out,  too. 


Housework 
Easy  Without 
Nagging  Backache 

As  we  get  older,  stress  and  strain,  over-exertion,  ex- 
cessive smoking  or  exposure  to  cold  sometimes  slows 
down  kidney  function.  This  may  lead  many  folks  to 
complain  of  nagging  backache,  loss  of  pep  and  energy, 
headaches  and  dizziness. 

If  your  discomforts  are  due  to  these  causes,  don’t 
wait,  try  Doan’s  Pills,  a mild  diuretic.  Used  success- 
fully by  millions  for  over  50  years.  While  these 
symptoms  may  often  otherwise  occur,  it’s  amazing 
how  many  times  Doan’s  give  happy  relief — help  the 
15  miles  of  kidney  tubes  and  filters  flush  out  waste. 
Get  Doan’s  Pills  today! 


Mrs.  Dorothea  Miller  whips  up 
her  specialty,  Dutch  doughnuts, 
in  her  farm  kitchen.  Menfolks 
love  'em,  she  says 


Mrs.  Pauline  Keener’s  Dutch  baked 
beans  are  prepared  so  “ each  bean 
seems  encased  in  its  private  glob  of 
seasoning.''  That's  Bobby,  5,  helping 


Mrs.  Stella  Cassell  cuts  a slice  of 
her  savory  Dutch  bread,  warm  from 
the  oven.  She's  baked  30  loaves  a 
week  for  over  50  years 


Mrs.  Dorothy  L 

her  tempting  crumb  c 

oven,  as  neighbor  Marie 
head,  7,  watches  i 


pride  yourself  on  your  capacity  for 
wittles,  don’t  try  to  eat  a Pennsylvania 
Dutchman  under  the  table.  It  can’t  be 
done. 

But,  somehow,  I managed  to  jot  down 
the  dishes  1 thought  were  especially  fine, 
and  don’t  think  it  was  easy  to  pick  ’em. 
Next  morning  I enlisted  the  aid  of  Mrs. 
Irene  Frysinger,  an  outstanding  house- 
wife and  president  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Society  of  Farm  Women,  to  guide  me  to 
the  homes  of  the  women  who  did  the 
cooking.  And  that  turned  out  to  be  a 
de  luxe  cruise,  because  almost  every 
woman  insisted  on  feeding  me  all  over 
again.  Every  night,  when  I got  back  to 
the  fine  Hershey  Community  Inn,  the 
bathroom  scales  fainted.  Out  of  it, 
though,  I garnered  some  recipes  I 
wouldn’t  swap  for  their  weight  in  dia- 
monds. . . . 


can’t  explain  why  Pennsylvania 
Dutch  bread  differs  from  ordinary  bread, 
but,  cousin,  how  it  does!  Four  ladies 
made  some  50  loaves  of  bread  for  the  big 
doin's.  Mrs.  Ray  L.  Carpenter — Hilda, 
that  is — made  one  big  batch.  And  a farm 
family — Mrs.  Stella  Cassell,  her  daugh- 
ter-in-law, Sylvia,  and  Sylvia’s  sister, 
Mrs.  Ora  Summers — made  the  rest  as  a 
unit.  I picked  on  Mrs.  Stella  Cassell  be- 
cause she’s  been  at  it  longest;  she  has 
been  baking  30  loaves  of  bread  once  a 
week  for  more  than  50  years. 

In  Mrs.  Cassell's  home,  traditional 
Pennsylvania  Dutch  cookery  rises  to 
sublime  heights.  One  of  the  favorites  is 
backbone  and  turnips,  a dish  for  doting. 
Her  bread,  which  is  famous  throughout 
Derry  Township,  is  something  she  whips 
up  in  such  a jiffy  that  she  never  even 
bothered  to  measure  the  ingredients  until 
I asked  her  to  do  it  for  me.  She  did,  and 
while  she  was  at  it,  she  baked  a few 
loaves.  I always  thought  breadmaking 
was  complicated  and  unpredictable,  but 
I believe  I could  make  it  myself  by  fol- 
lowing Mrs.  Cassell’s  recipe.  If  I can, 
cousin,  there  will  be  no  other  bread  in 
my  home  from  that  day  forward. 

Miles  away  across  the  hills,  we  came 
one  afternoon  to  the  busy  poultry  farm 


of  Elvie  and  Pauline  Keener  and  their 
5-year-old  fireball,  Bobby,  and  there  I 
learned  that  cooking  wizardry  lives  on 
in  the  younger  generation.  Elvie  and 
Pauline  are  young  folks,  solid  and 
straightforward.  They  lived  on  neigh- 
boring farms  as  children,  and  Elvie’s 
mother  helped  Pauline  assemble  her 
secret  cookbook.  Six  months  after  Pau- 
line and  Elvie  were  married,  their  house 
burned  down,  and  Elvie  says,  “That 
sweet  girl  would  have  run  into  the  fire  to 
save  her  cookbook  if  I hadn’t  held  her 
back.”  Later,  she  re-collected  every 
recipe. 

Baked  beans,  as  Pauline  Keener  makes 
them,  are  something  you'll  never  forget. 
Not  crunchy,  not  mushy,  not  salty,  not 
sweetish,  they're  cooked  to  a delicate 
doneness  in  which  each  bean  retains  its 
integrity  and  each  seems  encased  in  its 
private  glob  of  special  seasoning.  That’s 
for  your  old  Uncle  Donald. 

For  Elvie’s  sweet  tooth,  Pauline  makes 
Montgomery  pie.  I never  could  find  who 
Montgomery  was,  but  if  this  was  his  pie 
he  deserves  a monument.  Montgomery 


Your  most  memorable  meal 


What  was  your  most  memorable 
or  exotic  meal?  What  made  it  so? 
Write  and  tell  us  about  it.  Perhaps 
it  was  the  food — some  unusually 
tasty  dish  or  dishes.  If  so,  we’ll  be 
glad  to  have  you  include  the  reci- 
pes, if  you  have  them.  Or  perhaps 
the  meal  is  memorable  because  it 
marked  some  unusual  adventure 
or  crisis  in  your  life ; some  roman- 
tic or  amusing  situation. 

Anyway  write  and  tell  us  about 
it  in  not  more  than  300  words.  For 
each  letter  published  we  will  pay 
$50.  Address  Memorable  Meals, 
The  American  Magazine,  640 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  19,  N.Y. 
No  contributions  can  be  returned. 


pie  is  like  no  other  pie,  the  i 
including  such  things  as  brown 
white  sugar,  molasses,  milk,  L_. 
eggs — . Ah,  me!  You  even  make  it  u, 
side  down,  sort  of.  For  this  recipe, 
shall  always  be  grateful  to  Mrs.  II 


will  confess  that  the  idea  of  c_ 
stuffed  pig  stomach,  when  it  was  1 

mentioned,  made  me  slightly  c~ 

But  that  was  before  I had  tasted  my  1 
mouthful ; after  that,  nine  strong  1„. 
couldn’t  have  pulled  it  away  from  i 
In  the  first  place,  the,  stomach  is  just  l.. 
thin  sack,  no  thicker  than  the  skin  of . 
bologna,  in  which  the  stuffing  is  c::' 

In  the  second  place,  the  stuffing  is  r_ 
stuff  as  gourmets’  dreams  are  made  < 
Yet  it’s  simple  to  make,  as  I learned 
the  home  of  Jacob  and  Iva 
The  base  of  the  stuffing  is  : 

Stuffed  pig  stomach,  Mrs.  

said,  has  been  a standard  feast  dish  i 
Pennsylvania  farm  homes  for  g 
tions.  If  you  like  tasty  food  that  ’ 
stick  to  your  ribs,  this  is  it. 

Schnitz  un  knepp,  another  t II. I 

feast  dish,  is  that  kind  of  food,  too,  < 
entirely  different.  Don’t  let  the  T 
name  throw  you.  Schnitz  is  sliced,  c 
sweet  apples  with  the  skin  on ; any  g 
grocer  can  get  them  for  you.  Un,  i 
course,  means  and.  Knepp  means  L. 
but  in  this  case  the  buttons  are  c 
lings  made  in  a very  special  way. 
third  basic  ingredient  is  a hunk  of 
You  put  all  this  stuff  in  a pot  and 
it  just  right,  and  you’ll  be  an  ur.r; — 
structed  Deutscher  from  then  on  out. 

Mrs.  Arlene  Keiser  Kissinger  i — J 
the  schnitz  un  knepp  I had  at  the  r 
and  she  did  it  in  a fancy  flowered  < 
with  a strapless  apron,  yet!  Mrs. 
singer’s  husband,  David,  is  a steel  l. — 
and  they  live  with  their  son,  Garvin,  1< 
and  a nephew,  Edward  Keiser,  15,  on 
farm  because  they  like  country  life.  . 
is,  Dave  and  the  kids  like  it  a lot,  l.. 
Mrs.  Kissinger  likes  it  not  too  badl> 
although  she  sometimes  misses  the  e> 
citement  of  a town,  where  she  was  raisec 

One  thing  they  all  agree  on  is  . 
un  knepp — and  that’s  food  for  f 
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Pieroni,  Mario 
Riches  at  your  fingertips. 
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